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Abstract 


The  High  North  was  characterized  by  high  tensions  during  the  Cold  War,  but  following 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  became  “less  relevant.”  However,  it's  resuming  an  increasingly 
prominent  geopolitical  role.  Melting  sea  ice  is  unlocking  the  region  for  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  and  opening  previously  unnavigable  waters,  again  becoming  an  arena  where  Western 
and  Russian  interests  converge.  Historically,  conflicts  have  not  been  over  the  region  as  such,  but 
over  the  use  of  Arctic  space.  Furthermore,  when  conflict  has  found  its  way  to  the  High  North,  it 
has  originated  elsewhere.  This  will  in  likelihood  continue.  Russian  and  Norwegian  interests  are 
to  a  high  degree  overlapping,  and  historically,  the  bilateral  relationship  has  been  characterized  by 
pragmatic  cooperation,  also  likely  to  continue,  albeit  in  parallel  to  occasional  confrontational 
discourses  between  Oslo  and  Moscow.  Regionally,  there  are  few  sources  of  conflict;  the  five 
coastal  states  have  primarily  shared  interests  and  are  all  strong  guardians  of  UNCLOS,  and  there 
are  strong  regional  multilateral  institutions.  Svalbard,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  NSR,  are 
potential  exceptions  and  sources  of  conflict,  though  unlikely  to  go  beyond  bellicose  rhetoric. 
Evaluating  the  region  in  isolation,  the  future  is  promising  and  will  be  characterized  by  stability 
and  cooperation.  However,  there  are  threats  to  this  cooperative  climate.  First,  domestic 
developments  in  Russia  may  drive  a  change  in  Russian  policies.  Second,  and  most  importantly, 
the  region  can  never  be  seen  in  isolation  from  the  broader  international  developments; 
geopolitics  never  dissipates.  So,  conflicts  are  likely  to  originate  elsewhere.  Russian  revisionist 
resurgence  challenges  the  status  quo,  increasing  tensions  with  the  U.S.  and  the  West.  More 
worrisome,  Russia  has  shown  the  will  and  ability  to  use  military  means  to  achieve  political  goals 
in  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine.  The  High  North,  militarized  beyond  the  requirements  for  purely 
constabulary  tasks,  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  framework  formed  by  Russia's  relations  with 
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the  U.S.  and  NATO.  Mistrust  feeds  this  relationship,  and  until  the  negative  perceptions  are 
changed,  their  rivalry  will  continue,  in  turn  trumping  the  High  North's  cooperative  climate;  the 
region  will  experience  a  new  Cold  War.  Norway  has  no  options  beyond  balancing  its  security 
ties  with  the  U.S.  with  a  pragmatic  cooperation  with  Russia  -  and  above  all  pursue  mechanisms 
to  ensure  transparency,  inclusiveness,  and  dialogue  to  counter  the  true  threat  to  Arctic  stability; 
unintended  escalation. 


v 


Introduction 


During  the  Cold  War,  The  High  North1  was  characterized  by  high  tension.  It  was  the 
northern  flank  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  -  between  “hostile 
superpowers.”2  The  confrontation  wasn't  over  control  of  the  region  as  such  but  over  the  strategic 
use  of  the  Arctic  space  for  military  purposes3  -  its  “potential  wartime  role  as  a  corridor  for  a 
nuclear  strategic  exchange.”4  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991,  the  region 
became  geopolitically  “less  relevant,”  characterized  by  mutual  cooperation,  few  military 
exercises,  and  a  “general  lack  of  interest  from  the  militaries  of  the  respective  Arctic  states.”5  For 
Norway,  this  was  a  positive  and  appreciated  development  -  but  a  fairly  short-lived  strategic 
pause.  The  region  is  resuming  a  prominent  geopolitical  role  and  in  discourses  on  national 
security  of  Arctic  states,6  proportional  to  receding  Arctic  sea  ice  and  an  increasingly  strained 
relationship  between  Russia  and  the  West.  Some  academics  and  political  scientists  have 
characterized  the  present  as  the  start  of  a  new  cold  war  in  the  Arctic.7 

The  primary  driver  for  renewed  interest  is  the  effect  of  climate  change;  melting  sea  ice  is 
unlocking  the  region  for  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  opening  previously  unnavigable 
waters,  again  becoming  an  arena  where  Western  and  Russian  interests  converge.  The 
“inescapable  reality  facing  the  world  today  is  that  the  Arctic  region  is  the  next  great  frontier  of 
international  relations.”8  This  concerns  Norway,  despite  academics  and  political  scientists 
disagreeing  on  the  level  and  character  of  tensions  in  the  region.9  The  primary  cause  for  Norway's 
unease  is  Russia's  pursuit  to  reassert  itself  as  a  world  power,10  to  include  occasional  aggressive 
and  nationalistic  rhetoric,  and  a  showcased  willingness  to  “employ  military  power  to  advance 
[Russia's]  agenda  outside  Russia's  near  abroad”11  -  simultaneously  witnessing  a  remilitarization 
of  the  High  North. 
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Russian  national  security  strategy  describes  a  nation  protecting  its  sovereign  rights  in  an 
important  strategic  region.  As  such,  the  strategy  doesn't  cause  concern  -  depending  on  the 
reader's  international  relations  subscription.  Nevertheless,  they  are  overshadowed  by  Russian 
analysts  with  “Cold  War  mentalities,”  influential  and  supporting  Russian  President  Vladimir 
Putin's  “distrust  of  the  West,”12  while  military  capabilities  are  exceeding  those  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  in  national  policies.  Thus,  Norway  perceives  Russia  an  “unpredictable 
neighbor,”13  and  the  question  then  begs;  What  are  the  Russian  national  interests  in  the  Arctic? 
How  are  these  compared  to  Norwegian  interests,  and  is  there  a  foundation  for  cooperation  in  the 
Arctic?  Or  will  the  region  again  become  the  arena  of  an  East-West  military- strategic 
confrontation?  Albeit  limited  in  scope,  this  paper  seeks  to  answer  these  questions. 

First,  a  historical  narrative  of  the  region's  geopolitical  relevance  will  be  provided,  and  the 
background  for  the  renewed  interest.  Second,  Russian  national  interests  will  be  presented, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  two  with  highest  potential  for  conflicts  with  Norway;  issues  relating  to 
energy  and  military- strategic  interests.  Third,  Norwegian  national  interests  will  be  disclosed, 
although  briefly.  Fourth,  the  topic  of  multilateral  cooperation  will  be  discussed,  followed  by 
potential  conflicts  between  Russia  and  Norway.  Finally,  views  on  the  future  path  to  ensure 
stability  in  the  region  will  be  offered. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  disallows  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Russian  and  Norwegian 
interests  in  the  High  North.  However,  it's  posited  there's  a  strong  foundation  for  mutual,  stable 
interstate  cooperation  in  the  Arctic,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  disputed  issues.  The 
region's  actors  have  more  shared  interests  than  conflicting  ones,  and  the  current  international 
institutions  supporting  stability  are  strong.14  However,  there  are  threats  to  this  climate  of 
cooperation.  First,  the  possibility  of  a  development  within  Russia  altering  Russian  policy  in  the 
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Arctic,  currently  characterized  by  a  pragmatic,  cooperative  approach  to  resolving  contested 
issues.  Second,  the  region's  geopolitical  position  cannot  be  seen  in  isolation  from  broader 
international  developments  of  the  world  order. 15  Russian  ambitions  for  reassertion  as  a  global 
power  are  undebatable,  and  challenging  the  status  quo.  In  turn,  such  assertion  creates 
uncertainty,  and  “[historically,  periods  of  great  and  rapid  change  in  global  power  relations  have 
often  led  to  conflict.”16  With  Russian  resurgence  and  rising  regional  powers,  most  notably  China, 
there  is  great  uncertainty  what  the  future  world  order  will  look  like  -  and  thus,  there's  equal 
uncertainty  for  the  future  of  the  High  North. 

History,  and  renewed  relevance 

To  understand  the  geopolitical  relevance,  it's  beneficial  with  insight  into  the  region's 
history  -  providing  a  sense  of  continuity.  The  region  was  a  “latecomer”  within  international 
politics17  -  for  centuries  only  relevant  to  adventurers  and  visionaries.  Exploitation  of  the  region's 
natural  resources  started  in  the  early  17th  century. 18  The  status  as  terra  nullius19  and  the  lack  of 
regimes  led  to  “fierce  and  sometimes  violent”  competition,  primarily  over  hunting  rights  and  the 
right  to  levy  taxes.20  Already  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  the  linkage  between  regional  and 
global  developments  may  be  observed;  power  conflicts  were  primarily  minor  episodes  in  wars 
originating  elsewhere.21  The  first  instance  the  region  was  fully  drawn  into  armed  conflict  and 
geopolitical  rivalry  was  World  War  I;22  Western  Allies  convoyed  supplies  to  Russia  through  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Barents  Sea.23 

The  Revolution  of  1917  changed  the  interaction  between  Russia  and  its  neighbors 
markedly,  with  a  dramatic  reduction  in  cross-border  contact.24  In  a  military-strategic  perspective, 
the  Arctic  was  generally  low  on  the  Soviet  leadership's  agenda,  with  the  Northern  Sea  Route 
(NSR)  a  notable  exception,  despite  a  recognition  of  the  Arctic  as  a  vital  region  “from  a  number 
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of  political,  economic,  propaganda,  and  military  strategy  perspectives.”2''  There  was  effectively 
no  naval  presence  until  1933.  The  Northern  Flotilla,  renamed  the  Northern  Fleet  three  years 
later,  was  established  on  the  Kola  inlet,  its  main  task  to  support  army  operations  and  protect  the 
internal  sea  lanes  of  transportation  along  the  Siberian  coast  -  the  NSR.26  World  War  II  brought 
the  region  again  into  the  crosshairs  of  geopolitical  rivalry. 

The  Western  allies  resumed  supply  convoys  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  northern  route  one 
of  five  utilized  to  deliver  supplies,  mostly  under  the  Lend-Lease  Program.27  However,  the 
apogee  of  the  region's  geopolitical  relevance  was  during  the  Cold  War,  the  driving  factors  being 
geography  and  technology;  it  became  a  key  avenue  for  targeting  the  adversary,  providing  the 
shortest  flight  paths  for  strategic  bombers  and  missiles  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  also  providing  both  sides  forward  basing  and  staging  benefits.28  The  Kola  peninsula 
became  the  focal  point  of  Soviet  maritime  strategic  forces.29  The  Cold  War  cemented  the  High 
North's  geopolitical  significance;  defense  of  Western  Europe  rests  on  the  ability  to  maintain  the 
sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOC)  between  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  open  -  in  turn 
necessitating  the  need  to  hold  Northern  Norway  and  contain  Russian  forces  in  the  north.  Hence, 
the  High  North  became  the  strategic  northern  flank  of  the  Cold  War,30  and  the  region's 
significance  in  securing  the  Atlantic  SLOC  is  as  critical  in  2017  as  it's  been  since  the  last  world 
wars. 

The  first  step  in  ending  the  Cold  War  took  place  in  the  Arctic.  On  October  1,  1987, 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  launched  the  “Murmansk  Initiative,”  a  speech  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  West  to  “join  him  in  transforming  the  Arctic  into  a  'zone  of  peace  and  fruitful 
cooperation'.”31  Following  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Norway  witnessed  a 
demilitarization  of  the  region,  the  Cold  War  military  infrastructure  and  weaponry  neglected,  in 
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turn  transforming  the  High  North  to  .  .a  zone  for  shared  response  to  the  new  'soft"  security 
challenges  [of  the  post-Cold  War  order],  initially  focusing  on  environmental  issues  with  global 
implications.”32  Hence,  an  optimism  for  cooperation  and  peaceful  resolutions  of  contested  issues 
eased  Norwegian  wariness. 

While  the  region  experienced  a  “strategic  pause,”  the  likelihood  and  expectation  of  easier 
access  to  the  area's  resources,  previously  deemed  inaccessible,  “has  reawakened  interest  in  the 
region  from  sovereign  powers  and  from  powers  outside  the  region.”33  This  ensures  arctic 
security  is  again  a  key  issue  in  all  Arctic  states,  including  Russia.  Russian  focus  changed,  from 
the  “soft  security  challenges”  in  the  1990s  and  early  2000s,  dramatically  in  2007. 34  Noteworthy, 
Russia  planted  a  flag  on  the  seabed  below  the  North  Pole,  proliferating  “headlines  warning  of  a 
new  scramble  for  the  Arctic.”35  Although  theatrical,  the  event  cautioned  Norway,  further  uneased 
by  the  resumption  of  Russian  long-range  bomber  patrols  in  2007  and  patrolling  of  Arctic  waters 
by  its  Northern  Fleet  in  2008,  both  activities  suspended  after  the  Cold  War.  In  these  early  years 
of  Russian  revival  of  its  Arctic  policy,  “Russia  put  major  emphasis  on  security  aspects  and  the 
'security  first'  agenda  dominated”36  -  inducing  concern  in  Oslo  of  Cold  War-levels.  It  was  in 
this  period  Norway  initiated  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  renewing  attention  to  the  Arctic.  In  2005,  i.e., 
Norway  “declared  the  High  North  a  strategic  priority  of  its  foreign  policy,”  followed  by  the 
launching  of  the  country's  High  North  Strategy.37  This  was  long  before  many  other  Arctic  states 
started  paying  significant  attention  to  the  region's  challenges  and  opportunities. 

Russian  policy  took  a  “significant  shift  towards  cooperation”38  in  2010,  likely  motivated 
by  Russia's  claims  to  the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS),39  increased 
attention  to  the  Arctic  from  states  beyond  the  region,  most  notably  China,  and  to  Russian 
requirements  for  foreign  investment  and  technology  to  ensure  economic  development.40  This 
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emphasis  in  a  cooperative  approach  notably  led  to  a  Russian  acceptance  of  the  Arctic  Council 
(AC)  in  1996, 41  and  its  “transformation  into  a  fully-fledged  international  organization,”  and  the 
2010  delimitation  agreement  with  Norway.42  However,  demonstrating  the  Arctic's  role  in 
Russian  “nation  building  and...  construction  of  national  identities”43  and  to  “demonstrate  its 
power  in  the  region  to  both  domestic  and  international  audiences,  Russia  continues  to  undertake 
various  symbolic  acts,”44  i.e.  the  flag-planting  in  2007  and  expeditions  of  nuclear-powered  battle 
cruisers  along  the  NSR.45 

Russian  national  interests 

Russia  dominates  the  Arctic  region.  Half  of  the  Arctic  coastline,  forty  percent  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  Arctic  population  is  Russian.46  Russia 
has  “ventured  into  the  north  and  controlled  the  Arctic  land  and  sea  routes”  more  than  any  other 
European  power,47  although  its  salience  in  a  Russian  national  security  perspective  has  varied. 
Within  national  security  strategy,  the  region's  significance  has  primarily  been  related  to  the  NSR 
and  the  country's  strategic  nuclear  forces,  although  the  latter  were  neglected  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1991,  nearly  two  decades  passed  with  practically  “no 
'Arctic'  in  Russian  politics,  and  no  special  attention  was  paid  to  Arctic  issues.”48  However,  this 
positively  changed  during  Putin's  first  tenure  as  President,  1999  through  2007,  primarily  due  to 
his  goal  of  reasserting  Russia  as  a  world  power,  the  Arctic  as  a  “source  of  national  pride  and 
identity”  exploited  for  domestic  purposes,49  and  to  the  importance  of  the  region's  resources  for 
Russian  ambitions  and  economy  (petroleum  and  fisheries50).  Putin's  nation  building  focuses  on 
four  key  elements,  one  being  “. .  .patriotism. . .  encompassed  pride  in  Russian  diversity,  its  history 
and  its  place  in  the  world.”51  The  Arctic  is  central  to  this.  Moreover,  the  region  is  part  of 
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Russia's  broader  security  agenda  -  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance  with  the  U.S.  and  protect  its 
international  image.52 

As  noted,  the  Arctic  was  reintroduced  in  Russian  grand  strategy  in  2007.  In  September 
2008,  the  strategic  document  Basics  of  the  State  Policy  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  the  Arctic 
for  the  Period  until  2020  and  for  a  Further  Perspective  was  adopted,53  marking  the  new  era  in 
Russian  Arctic  policy.  This  was  followed  in  2013  by  the  adoption  of  The  Strategy  for  the 
Development  of  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  National  Security  Protection , 
fully  displaying  the  “idealism  turned  to  realism”  in  Russian  strategy.54  Thus,  under  Putin's 
leadership,  the  “optimism  [characterizing  the  region  from  1991  to  2007]  for  strengthened 
cooperation  ...  [was]  replaced  by  sobering  realism.”55  This  has  been  stoked  by  Russia's 
remilitarization  of  the  Arctic  and  actions  in  most  notably  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  prompting  the 
Norwegian  Defense  Minister  to  state  in  May  2014  “[w]e  are  in  a  completely  new  security 
situation  where  Russia  shows  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  use  military  means  to  achieve 
political  goals,”56  referring  to  Russia's  war  in  Georgia  in  2008  and  military  intervention  the 
Ukraine  in  2014. 57  Domestically,  Putin's  Arctic  turn  resonated.  The  “[g]lobal  uncertainties  and 
Western  pressure  have  stimulated  a  resurgence  of  nationalist  thinking  in  Russia.”58  So,  the  Arctic 
is  equally  an  important  element  in  Russian  domestic  policy;  “the  'great  power  agenda'  [is]  used 
as  proof...  of  the  effectiveness  and  success  of...  Putin's  regime.”59  But  what's  the  Arctic's 
position  in  Russian  national  strategy? 

During  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  state  policy  in  the  Arctic  in  April  2014, 

Putin  cemented  the  region's  importance  for  Russian  national  security:  “[The  Arctic]  ...  is  a 
concentration  of  practically  all  aspects  of  national  security  -  military,  political,  economic, 
technological  and  that  of  resources.”60  The  region  is  considered  the  country's  “main  treasure 
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chest,”61  containing  important  gas  and  oil  reserves,  minerals,  and  fisheries.  Putin  declared 
furthermore  “[o]ur  goal  is  not  only  to  fully  restore  [Russian]  positions,  but. . .  make  them  even 
stronger.”62  While  cautious  about  context,  this  is  a  clear  message  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
audiences  -  notably  received  in  Oslo.  Further,  “. . .  we  will  continue  to  invest  heavily  in  the 
Arctic,  to  resolve  issues  dealing  with  this  area's  socioeconomic  development,  and  strengthen 
security.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  security.”63 

Reflecting  this,  the  Arctic  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  national  security  strategy  for 
Russia,  approved  December  31,  2015.  In  general,  the  document  describes  a  Russia  focusing  on 
increasing  its  influence  and  prestige,  strengthening  national  unity,  and  who's  confident  its  goals 
are  being  met64  -  although  Russian  concern  with  its  economy  is  undeniably  discernable.  It 
describes  a  Russia  feeling  threatened  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies,  and  sees  “. .  .constraints  on  its 
ambitions  as  threats  to  be  overcome.”65  Finally,  the  strategy  confirms  Moscow  “interprets  the 
Arctic  as  fostering  a  potentially  drastic  shift  in  Russia's  long-term  geostrategic  identity.”66 

Specifically,  the  national  security  strategy  states  “leadership  in  exploiting  the  resources  of 
the  world's  oceans  and  the  Arctic  is  acquiring  particular  significance...”67  Furthermore,  the 
Arctic  is  explicitly  identified  as  a  region  Russia  will  pursue  a  “widening  use  of  the  instruments  of 
state-private  partnership  to  perform  strategic  tasks  in  the  development  of  the  economy,  the 
completion  of  the  formation  of  the  basic  transportation,  energy,  information,  and  military 
infrastructure,  particularly  in  the  Arctic  . . .  and  the  development  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route. .  ,”68 
Lastly  -  but  of  particular  relevance  in  the  context  of  this  paper  -  the  Russian  national  security 
strategy  states  “[t]he  development  of  equal  and  mutually  beneficial  international  cooperation  in 
the  Arctic  is  of  particular  significance.”69  Russia  is  undeniably  an  “Arctic  superpower,”  and  it 
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considers  the  region  a  “key  development  driver  of  the  country  in  the  twenty-first  century.”70 
With  the  centrality  of  the  region  established,  what  are  the  concrete  national  interests? 

Russian  interests  in  the  Arctic  can  be  grouped  in  six  categories,  echoing  the  national 
security  strategy:  access  to  natural  resources;  industrial  significance;  transportation; 
environmental  concerns;  indigenous  people;  and  the  strategic-military  significance.71  While  all 
are  worthy  in-depth  studies,  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  “three  key  components  of  Russia's 
Arctic  policy  of  crucial  importance  to  Russia's  image  of  itself  as  a  'great  power' 
internationally;”72  the  NSR,  energy,  and  the  northern  military  capabilities.73  While  important  to 
Russian  national  identity  and  entertaining  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  the  Russian  Arctic, 
the  NSR's  salience  in  the  context  of  this  paper  is  low.74  Norway  and  Russia  disagree  on  its 
status,  but  the  reduction  in  passages,  Canada's  position  on  the  Northwest  Passage,75  high  costs 
for  infrastructure,  and  effects  of  geopolitical  and  geoeconomic  factors  on  shipping  -  to  name 
only  a  few  -  markedly  limit  the  potential  for  a  Norwegian-Russian  conflict.  Energy  and  re¬ 
militarization  are  the  most  salient  issues  in  this  context,  and  is  further  explored. 

Energy 

Russia  is  an  energy  powerhouse:76  the  world's  largest  producer  of  crude  oil,  the  second- 
largest  producer  of  dry  natural  gas,  and  with  significant  amounts  of  coal.77  “Russia's  economic 
growth  is  driven  by  energy  exports,”78  critical  to  realize  its  ambitions.  Russia  has  truly  become  a 
petrostate,79  deliberately  relying  on  natural  resources  to  revive  the  economy,80  although  it  may 
seem  the  Russian  regime  is  realizing  this.  In  his  annual  address  to  the  Federal  Assembly  in  2016, 
Putin  stated  “. .  .the  main  reasons  for  our  economic  slowdown  are  to  be  found  above  all  in  our 
internal  problems,  and  above  all  in  the  lack  of  investment  resources,  modern  technology, 
professional  human  resources,  insufficient  competition,  and  shortcomings  in  our  business 
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climate.”81  Currently,  though,  the  Russian  Arctic  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  Russian  oil  and 
gas  reserves,82  and  .  .for  about  20  percent  of  Russia's  GDP  and  22  percent  of  its  exports.”83 
The  Arctic's  energy  resources  are  crucial  to  Russia's  exceptionally  energy-intensive  economy.84 
Exploitation  of  Arctic  petroleum  deposits  is  however  an  “expensive  and  long-term  endeavor,”85 
primarily  due  to  short  drilling  seasons,  geographical  remoteness,  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
costs  for  production  and  transportation.  The  U.S.  shale  revolution  and  Western  sanctions 
following  Russian  involvement  in  the  Ukraine  have  drastically  “affected  Russian  Arctic  energy 
production,”86  even  leading  to  an  admission  by  Putin  that  “Russia  was  falling  into  a  recession.”87 
In  addition  to  petroleum  resources,  the  Arctic  hosts  considerable  resources  of  nonferrous  and 
precious  minerals.88  Control  over  resources  is  thus  a  driving  factor  in  Russian  political  discourse, 
with  the  undersea  hydrocarbon  resources  on  the  Arctic  continental  shelf  acquiring  particular 
prominence. 

In  Putin's  April  2014  Security  Council-speech,  this  was  prevalent;  “A  pressing  issue  that 
requires  careful  work  is  the  legal  formalization,  in  line  with  international  law,  of  the  outer 
boundary  of  Russia's  continental  shelf  in  the  Arctic  ocean.”  89  The  Russian  legal  tradition  of 
delimitating  Arctic  waters  was  “long  characterized  by  the  notion  of  the  sectoral  line,”90 
something  the  Soviet  Union  stuck  to  throughout  its  existence.  However,  this  position  softened 
after  1991,  Russia  aligning  with  the  UNCLOS  principles;91  these  define  “the  median  line  as  the 
basic  principle  of  division  of  maritime  territories.”92  While  Putin  is  characteristically  firm  - 
“[our  experts]  should  hold  on  to  every  area  of  the  Arctic  continental  shelf  of  Russia  and  its 
maritime  basins”  93  -  Russian  policy  is  responsible:  “I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  country  is 
interested  in  the  region's  sustainable  development  based  on  cooperation  and  absolute  respect  of 
international  law.”  94  Russia  has  honored  this  position,  through  submitting  claims  to  the  U.N.  in 
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2001, 95  the  first  nation  to  do  so,  and  through  the  2010  delimitation  agreement  with  Norway.96 
The  latter  is  an  example  where  “common. . .  interests  in  resource  development  trump[ed] 
traditional  security  concerns...”97  In  August  2015,  Russia  resubmitted  its  claim,  as  the  claim  in 
2001  was  deemed  insufficient.  The  U.N.98  is  currently  reviewing  this,  and  the  outcome  will  be  a 
paramount  test  of  Russian  commitment  to  international  law,  as  stated  in  its  national  security 
strategy  and  affirmed  by  Putin  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  presented  position  regarding  the  salience  of  the  Arctic  resources  for  Russia  and  its 
economy  demands  a  cautionary  note.  It's  predicated  on  the  assumption  the  resources  can  be 
extracted  and  transported  cost-efficiently  for  Russia.  This  seems  nonviable  with  the  current  price 
of  oil.  If  prices  maintain  its  current  level,  or  drop  further,  the  Arctic  resources  may  proportionally 
become  less  significant  -  and  the  same  can  be  said  if  sanctions  remain  in  place.  Currently,  a 
“Russian  energy  bonanza  offshore  is  unlikely,”99  and  one  may  then  further  question  whether  the 
resources  in  the  Arctic  in  general  will  be  an  important  global  source.  Of  equal  relevance  is  the 
current  development  of  alternative  and  renewable  energy  sources,  which  may  outpace  the  drive 
for  the  region's  resources.  Both  these  factors  represent  uncertainty  and  doubt  about  the  region's 
hydrocarbon  resources  and  their  significance.  Should  developments  reduce  the  significance,  it 
would  change  the  calculi  of  the  region's  future. 

Strategic-Military  significance 

The  High  North  has  a  distinctly  unique  place  in  Russian  defense  strategy. 100  In  addition 
to  being  the  primary  base  of  the  Russian  strategic  nuclear  arsenal,  it's  significant  for  early 
warning  and  basing  of  strategic  bombers.101  The  Northern  Fleet  remains  Russia's  largest  fleet 
and  includes  a  number  of  missile-carrying  strategic  submarines,102  in  turn  underscoring  the 
region's  cardinal  significance;  it  secures  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.103  This  is  vital  for  the 
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ability  to  sever  the  Atlantic  SLOC,  to  defend  the  Russian  “bastion,”104  and  ensure  freedom  of 
navigation  of  the  strategic  nuclear  submarines.  The  nuclear  deterrent  is  still  a  “key  element  [in] 
Russian  military  strategy”105  and  equally  as  important  a  symbol  and  guarantor  for  Russia's  status 
as  a  great  power. 

Russia  is  less  concerned  with  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  in  2017, 106  and  is  concentrating 
increasingly  on  threats  stemming  from  climate  change,  competition  over  the  natural  resources, 
and  the  NSR107  -  beyond  strategic  balancing  with  the  U.S.  Russian  Military  Doctrine  specifically 
proclaims  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  “to  protect  national  interests  of  the 
Russian  Federation  in  the  Arctic  region.”108  As  such,  Russian  forces  in  the  High  North  are  in 
addition  to  military  functions  focused  on  environmental  protection,  SAR  operations,  poaching, 
smuggling,  and  illegal  immigration. 109  This  is  the  driving  force  for  modernization,  according  to 
Russian  authorities;  not  to  seek  military  superiority  by  adding  offensive  capabilities110  but  for  an 
improved  ability  to  fulfill  a  constabulary  role  in  the  Arctic.111  “Russian  military  build-up...  is 
only  based  on  Russia's  concern  with  defending  its  own  vast  northern  regions. .  .”112  Nonetheless, 
Russian  modernization  is  increasingly  considered  a  “remilitarization  of  the  Arctic,”  despite 
Russian  claims  to  the  contrary.  Disputable  intentions  aside,  the  High  North's  importance  to 
Russia's  national  military- strategic  goals  is  undebatable,  as  are  the  modernization  plans; 113  in 
2012,  Putin  announced  a  decision  to  allocate  20  trillion  rubles  to  modernize  the  military  and  3 
trillion  to  modernize  its  defense-industrial  complex.114 

Already  stated,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  brought  about  a  deterioration  of  military 
infrastructure  and  capabilities.  The  Russian  defense  industry  suffered  financial  constraints 
following  1991,  leading  to  obsolete  production  facilities  and  acute  shortage  of  skilled  workers,115 
and  is  a  major  contributor  to  current  challenges.  Sixty-nine  strategic  submarines  were  operational 
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in  the  Soviet  Navy  in  1989,  i.e.,  while  today's  Russian  Navy  has  twelve.116  And  while  the 
Russian  Air  Force  received  no  new  aircraft  between  1993  and  2003,  only  three  were  received 
between  2003  and  2009. 117  The  deterioration  of  capabilities  is  the  driver  for  ambitious 
modernization  programs,  launched  by  Putin  during  his  first  tenure118  and  repeated  in  his  April 
2014  speech;  “We  are  strengthening  our  military  infrastructure  in  the  region.”119  When  initiated, 
the  modernization  programs  were  unsurprising,  given  the  state  of  infrastructure  and  capabilities. 
Restoring  these  capabilities  is  indubitably  linked  to  Russian  safeguarding  of  sovereignty.  Armed 
forces  in  the  region  have  three  objectives:  to  demonstrate  and  ascertain  sovereignty;  to  protect 
economic  interests;120  and  to  demonstrate  that  Russia  retains  its  great  power  status  and  “has 
world  class  military  capabilities.”121 

As  means  to  realize  these  objectives,  Russia  has  launched  a  plethora  of  measures;  plans 
to  establish  two  Arctic  brigades  were  announced  in  2011; 122  rearmament  programs  have  been 
launched  for  the  Northern  Fleet;123  a  number  of  airfields  in  the  region  have  been  reactivated  or 
are  planned  to;124  the  Joint  Military  Command  'North'  was  established  and  operational  from 
December  1,  2014,  co-located  with  the  Northern  Fleet;125  military  exercises  have  increased;126 
re-opening  of  fifty  previously  closed  Soviet-era  military  bases  has  been  announced;127  and 
Russian  special  forces  in  the  Arctic  territory  have  increased  by  thirty  percent;128  to  name  only  a 
few.  Although  military  doctrines  may  not  develop  aggressive  posturing  by  the  government, 
Russian  military  ambitions  remain  high,129  especially  for  the  Northern  Fleet,  notably  to 
“strengthen  the  security  of  its  northern  borders  and  safety  of  transportation  routes  and 
infrastructure...”130  Reflecting  the  latter,  Russia  has  “undertaken  a  'construction  blitz'  in  the 
Arctic;”  thirteen  new  airfields  planned,  ten  SAR  stations,  sixteen  deep-water  ports,  ten  air 
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defense  radars,131  and  twenty  new  border  posts132  -  all  to  secure  its  border  and  the  NSR,  and 
herein  lies  the  controversy; 

Norway  acknowledges  Russia's  protection  of  its  sovereignty  and  sovereign  rights  but  the 
military  mobilization  and  modernization  programs  are  revitalized  while  there  is  increasing 
uncertainty  what  the  Russian  intentions  truly  are.  The  military  build-up  continues  while  Moscow 
“[isn't]  providing]  clarity  on  how  these  enhanced  military  resources  could  necessarily  be 
deployed  to  improve  SAR  and  oil  spill  response....”133  Regrettably,  the  build-up  appears  more  to 
be  development  of  Russian  anti-access  and  area  denial  (A2/AD)  capabilities  in  the  Arctic.134 
What  underscores  the  questionability  of  the  Russian  build-up  is  the  substantial  drop  in  economic 
development  in  the  region  since  2014,  primarily  a  result  of  sanctions  and  “a  fifty  percent  plunge 
in  global  energy  prices.”135  The  extensive  force  mobilization  and  development  of  security 
infrastructure  appear  dubious  when  justified  on  “the  basis  of  domestic  economic  activity  and  an 
anemic  level  of  international  transits.”136  Norway  welcomes  appropriate  measures  to  increase 
societal  security  proportionally  to  expansion  of  economic  and  human  activity.  But  the  excessive 
build-up,  paired  with  Russian  ambitions,  and  its  belligerence  in  foreign  policy  creates  an 
increasingly  insecure  Norway.  The  expansion  of  offensive  military  capabilities,  notably  A2/AD- 
capabilities,137  only  increases  the  asymmetric  relationship  and  heightens  Norwegian 
vulnerability. 138  As  noted  by  Norwegian  Prime  Minister  Erna  Solberg  in  May  2016:  “We 
consider  the  Atlantic  our  lifeline.  ...  Today  we  are  facing  military- strategic  changes  that  could 
jeopardize  this  lifeline.  We  must  ensure  that  sea  lines  of  communication  remain  open  for 
supplies  and  reinforcements  in  times  of  crisis  and  war.”139 

Yet,  Russia  faces  great  challenges.  Costs  of  the  modernization  programs  is  chief  among 
these,  creating  an  ever-increasing  gap  between  ambitions  and  reality.  The  Russian  Air  Force,  i.e., 
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suffered  severe  setbacks  in  its  early  years  when  “funding  for  research  and  development  ground  to 
a  halt,”140  leading  to  a  reduction  in  size  and  sustainability  issues.141  The  Russian  strategic 
bomber  fleet  will  increasingly  have  operational  issues  -  and  the  Navy  faces  similar  challenges.142 
For  the  Northern  fleet  specifically,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  past  decade  beyond 
aging.143  The  Navy's  backbone  is  the  submarine  forces  and  the  littoral  combat  units,144  whose 
status  is  no  better. 145  Russian  capabilities  are  ripe  for  modernization  but  face  massive  financial 
challenges  in  the  face  of  sanctions  and  reduced  energy  prices.146  The  decline  observed  from  1991 
continues,  despite  ambitions  -  and  prospects  for  near-time  improvements  are  bleak.  Regardless, 
Russia  will  maintain  significant  military  capabilities  in  the  north,  “to  protect  its  nuclear  forces 
[the  key  rationale  of  its  Arctic  fleets]  and  secure  its  economic  interests,”147  and  these  capabilities 
are  unquestionably  being  enhanced.  And  Russia  furthermore  “places  high  value  on  the 
development  of  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  which  can  reach  all  parts  of  Europe  from  Russian 
territory  and...  vessels.”148  Disregarding  the  realities  of  the  modernization  plans,  Russian 
capabilities  remain  an  issue  of  concern  for  Norway. 

Adding  to  Norwegian  (and  Western)  unease  is  the  observation  of  Russia's  renewed 
military  thinking,  more  specifically  on  non-linear  warfare,  as  observed  in  the  Ukraine.  Russian 
staffs  seem  to  have  adopted  -  although  again,  caution  is  needed  to  avoid  drawing  premature 
conclusions  -  a  “new  method  and  techniques  for  the  conduct  of  war,”149  using  “a  core  group  of 
elite  troops  along  with  a  wide-array  of  non-military  means  while  concealing...  true  geopolitical 
intentions  and  surreptitiously  influencing  its  competitor's  decision-making  algorithms.”150 
Valeriy  Gerasimov,  Chief  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  has  stated  “remote  non-contact  influence 
on  an  enemy  is  becoming  the  main  method  of  achieving  goals. . .”  -  thus  acknowledging  Russia's 
“current  strategy  involves  the  use  of  indirect  and  asymmetric  operations...  [allowing]  the 
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avoidance  of  a  direct  confrontation.”151  While  Norway  and  the  West  will  remain  vigilant  to 
Russian  military  capabilities  in  the  High  North,  NATO  “needs  new  intelligence  analysis  and 
strategic  forecasting  capabilities  for  getting  a  grip  on  the  new  Russian  challenge.”152  The 
argument  is  simply  “...technical  capabilities  need  to  be  combined  with  those  that  focus  on  hybrid 
conflict,  and  analysis  needs  to  go  beyond  conventional  military  indicators.”153  As  the  High  North 
is  considered  an  arena  on  which  Russian  costs  will  outweigh  benefits  if  hard  power  is  applied, 
that  exact  calculus  necessitates  an  increased  Norwegian  and  NATO  vigilance  towards  Russian 
non-military  methods  in  pursuit  of  political  goals.  It's  acknowledged  military  action,  direct  or 
indirect,  towards  Norway  (or  any  NATO  member)  represents  a  higher  threshold  and  involves 
greater  risk  than  action  towards  e.g.  Georgia  or  the  Ukraine.154  The  mere  fact  that  Russia 
reclaimed  Crimea  without  overt  Western  intervention,  beyond  deployment  of  “[U.S.,  U.K.  and 
Canadian]  military  instructors  to  Ukraine,  in  order  to  train  that  country's  armed  formations  for 
self-defense,”155  ought  to  be  studied  to  identify  lessons.156  Crimea  represents  a  Russian  strategic 
victory,  rather  than  the  tactical  victory  it  should  have  been  -  a  lesson  most  certainly  learned  in 
Moscow. 

Norwegian  national  interests 

Norway  perceives  the  High  North  as  “a  strategic  resource  base  that  is  extremely 
important  to  the  national  economy,”157  and  Norway's  High  North  diplomacy  remains  inform  and 
engage .158  The  region's  centrality  in  Norwegian  national  security  is  prevalent  in  messaging  from 
Oslo.  Then-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonas  G.  Stpre,  stated  in  2006,  prophetically:  “In  the 
years  to  come,  the  High  North  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  areas  in  the  world” 
during  a  speech  succinctly  titled  “The  High  North  -  Top  of  the  world  -  Top  of  the  agenda.”159 
They  are  echoed  by  current  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bprge  Brende,  in  his  equally  concisely 
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titled  statement  published  April  16,  2015,  “The  Arctic:  Important  for  Norway,  important  for  the 
world:”  .  .the  High  North  [isn't]  just  at  the  top  of  the  world;  [it's]  at  the  top  of  our. . .  foreign- 
policy  priorities.”160  There  are  primarily  two  factors  in  the  region's  strategic  importance  to 
Norway.  First,  the  region's  economic  potential,  regarding  both  fishery  and  petroleum  resources, 
and  second,  the  High  North's  “geopolitically  important  location  next  to  Russia.”161 

There  are  five  pillars  discernable  in  Norwegian  strategy  for  the  High  North: 
environmental  protection;  sustainable  development  of  resources;  rights  of  indigenous  peoples; 
develop  transport;  and  cooperation  with  Russia,162  nearly  indistinguishable  to  those  in  Russian 
national  security  strategies.  Without  describing  these  interests  in  further  detail,  it's  claimed  that 
these  are  ah  overlapping  interests  with  Russia,163  beyond  the  military- strategic.  In  the  latter's 
regard,  Norway  acknowledges  the  asymmetric  relationship,  and  seeks  NATO  vigilance  in  the 
High  North  (and  revitalizing  NATO  focus  on  common  defense).  Regarding  the  relationship  with 
Russia,  on  “NATO's  northern  flank  and  as  neighbor  to  Russia,  [Norway  has]  a  special 
responsibility  for  ensuring  stability  in  the  High  North,”  according  to  Norwegian  Prime  Minister 
Erna  Solberg.  However,  as  Norway  reminds  its  security  partners,  it's  not  “solely  a  Norwegian 
responsibility...  [NATO  has]  an  interest  in  keeping  this  area  stable  and  peaceful.”164 

Multilateral  cooperation  and  potential  areas  of  conflict 

Despite  diverging  positions  on  the  character  and  breadth,  mirroring  scholars'  assumptions 
on  international  relations,165  “a  real  multipolar  system  exists. . .  in  the  Arctic.”166  While  the  Cold 
War  order  rested  on  military  strength,  the  contemporary  governance  rests  on  common  interests 
and  a  willingness  to  pursue  them. 167  However,  a  telling  description  of  Arctic  cooperation  is  that 
“[it's]  still  represented  by  two  camps:  Russia  and  the  rest.”168  Notable  and  important  exceptions 
exist,  i.e.  in  the  Illulisat  declaration,  signed  in  2008; 169  the  Arctic  Five170  are  committed  to 
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“treating]  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  an  unexceptional  space,  governed  by  international  law.”171  This 
message  was  reinforced  through  the  declaration,  “designed  to  both  reassure  and. . .  remind  the 
global  audience  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  [isn't]  terra  nullius .”172  They  committed  to  “an  orderly 
settlement  of  any  overlapping  claims.  . . .  [and]  see  no  need  to  develop  a  new  comprehensive 
international  legal  regime  to  govern  the  Arctic  Ocean.”173  This  language  reflects  the  actuality 
that  current  Arctic  governance  has  “fundamentally,  been  about  cooperation...  to  advance 
national  interests. . .  [and]  build  cooperation  where  national  sovereignty  could  be  extended. .  .”174 

The  Arctic  states  remain  firmly  committed  to  managing  the  region  themselves.  The  AC 
creates  “shared  norms  and  trust  in  the  region”  but  not  a  regionalism  built  on  shared  sovereignty 
and  integration,  as  that  of  i.e.  the  E.U.  The  multilateralism  in  the  Arctic  is  “aimed  at 
strengthening  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arctic  states”175  -  and  this  “insistence  on  respect  for 
sovereign  rights  by  the  coastal  states  remains  the  basis  of  Arctic  governance  at  all  key  levels.”176 
This  is  a  principal  overlapping  interest  of  Norway  and  Russia  (and  all  Arctic  states),  further 
generating  optimism  for  future  cooperation.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  potential  areas  of 
conflict. 

Norway  seeks  to  increase  its  security  in  the  region  through  two  paths.  First,  “with  a  firm 
foot  in  NATO,”177  and  second,  through  bilateral  engagement  with  Russia,178  resembling  the  Cold 
War's  policy  of  reassurance  and  deterrence. 179  This  balance  is  challenging.  Feet  in  NATO, 
although  with  an  outstretched  hand  to  Russia  (occasionally  to  the  frustration  of  the  U.S.180), 
feeds  the  Russian  narrative  infusing  its  national  security  strategy;  “the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
[including  Norway]  seek  to  contain  Russia...”181  Russian  strategy  is  about  increasing  power,  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  such,  Norway's  role  in  NATO,  and  its  political  and  security  ties  to  the 
U.S.,  will  continue  to  feed  the  Russian  narrative  of  the  West's  containment  of  Russia  and  its 
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ambitions,  real  or  artificially  induced  for  a  domestic  audience.  The  observed  political  attitudes  in 
Moscow  may  imply  that  “Russia  cannot  feel  comfortable,  most  likely  threatened,  if  its  neighbors 
seek  to  strengthen  their  security  and  defense.  The  better  prepared  Russia's  small  neighbors  are  to 
defend  themselves...  the  more  Russia  feels  'threatened'.”182  Notwithstanding  a  cooperative, 
pragmatic  relationship,  the  mere  proximity  of  the  military  capabilities  and  the  incompatible  state 
principles  only  serve  to  intensify  Norway's  Atlantic  security  ties.183  The  Norwegian  balancing 
act  is  a  delicate  one,  demanding  continuous  attention,  commitment,  and  focus. 

In  Russia,  despite  occasional  aggressive  rhetoric  and  posturing,  cooperation  in  the  region 
has  been  the  primary  theme  since  2010.  Anything  altering  this  cooperative  climate  is  cause  for 
concern.  The  Russian  approach  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  regionalism,  most  notably  through 
the  AC,  offering  the  opportunity  to  maximize  Russian  sovereignty  while  shielding  the  region 
from  external  involvement,  “except  on  the  terms  defined  by  the  regional  powers.”184  The 
potential  fault  lines  in  Russian  policies  that  may  alter  the  cooperative  dynamics  in  the  region  are 
however  the  NSR,  territorial  delimitation,  and  fisheries.  Herein  lies  thus  potential  bilateral 
conflicts  with  Norway;185  the  interpretation  of  the  Svalbard  Treaty  and  the  status  of  the  NSR, 
critically  the  former. 186 

The  Svalbard  Treaty  was  signed  in  1920, 187  came  into  force  in  1925,  and  granted  Norway 
sovereignty  over  the  archipelago.  However,  there  are  “conditions  that  restrict  the  enactment  of 
Norwegian  sovereignty;”  first,  stakeholders  of  signatory  states  “enjoy  the  same  rights  of  access 
to  Svalbard  as  does  Norway,  [i.e.]  when  it  comes  to  exploitation  of  natural  resources.”188 
Second,  taxation  is  restricted  to  collecting  funds  needed  for  administration  of  Svalbard,  and  may 
not  be  used  to  increase  Norwegian  state  revenues.  Norway  argues  that  the  continental  shelf 
around  Svalbard  is  not  subject  to  the  treaty  -  a  challenged  interpretation.189  While  not  part  of  the 
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negotiations  to  the  treaty  -  incidentally  prompting  a  “northward  Soviet  thrust”190  -  Russia 
recognized  Norwegian  sovereignty  in  1924. 191  Of  a  more  recent  date,  Norway  established  a  200- 
mile  Fisheries  Protection  Zone  around  Svalbard  in  1977. 192  Russia  protested  this  but  - 
characteristic  of  the  pragmatic  relationship  -  has  in  practice  “encouraged  its  fishermen  to  abide 
by  Norwegian  regulations.”193  Despite  the  pragmatic  collaboration,  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
continues  to  be  contested,  with  the  U.K.,  Spain,  Iceland,  and  Russia  the  most  opposed  to  the 
Norwegian  position.194  The  most  critical  issue  relates  to  potential  petroleum  resources  under  the 
continental  shelf  surrounding  the  islands.  With  the  current  energy  price,  the  issue  of  potential  oil 
and  gas  development  and  whether  it  will  have  the  Norwegian  tax  regime  imposed  isn't 
pressing.195  However,  the  issue  is  likely  to  return  following  an  increase  in  energy  prices. 
Generally,  Svalbard  epitomizes  a  Norwegian  “attention  versus  interference  paradox;”  Norway 
works  hard  to  draw  allies'  attention  to  the  region,  while  such  attention  may  challenge  the  desire 
to  manage  the  region  without  “outside  interference.” 196 

Independently  of  Svalbard,  Norway  and  Russia  settled  their  delimitation  issue  in  the 
Barents  Sea  in  2010.  There  are  no  overlapping  claims  at  present,  although  Russia  has 
overlapping  claims  with  other  Arctic  states  (and  all  are  NATO  members). 197  It  has  pursued  a 
policy  regarding  claims  in  line  with  UNCLOS,  and  there  are  admittedly  no  signs  of  this 
changing.  However,  with  the  Arctic's  role  in  nation  building  and  Russian  identity,  the  extensive 
UNCLOS  process  may  challenge  domestic  patience.  Further,  if  the  U.N.  again  rule  against 
Russia,  increased  nationalistic  fervor,  “directed  toward  the  Arctic,  could  encourage  Russian 
authorities  to  be  less  reasonable...”  and  start  asserting  unilateral  claims.198  Russians  “continue  to 
follow  the  elite,  and  the  elite  fears  that  repudiating  great-power  status  would  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  it.”199  As  long  as  Russia  remains  centrally  governed,  it's  highly  unlikely  Moscow 
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will  have  anything  to  gain  from  destabilizing  the  region.  It  cannot,  however,  be  ruled  out  that 
political  and/or  economic  developments  “go  in  a  wrong  direction,”  driving  the  regime  to  “defuse 
domestic  tensions  through  military  adventures...”200  Domestic  threats  to  the  Russian  leadership 
may,  in  short,  destabilize  the  region,  especially  in  view  of  the  region's  role  in  nation  building  and 
the  regime's  legitimacy. 

A  Russian  pivot  towards  China  may  also  affect  the  cooperative  climate.  The  cause  for 
such  a  potential  move  accentuates  the  Arctic's  role  in  broader  security  relations;  Russian 
involvement  in  the  Ukraine.  Part  of  Western  sanctions,  a  ban  on  export  of  oil  equipment  needed 
for  petroleum  extraction  is  in  effect  -  and  since  development  of  Arctic  resources  isn't  solely  an 
economic  priority  but  a  security  issue,  Russia  is  “reconsidering]  its  policy  of  involving  Western 
countries  in  Arctic  projects.”201  The  agreement  between  Norwegian  Statoil,  France's  Total,  and 
Russian  Gazprom,  to  explore  the  Russian  Shtokman  field,  has  i.e.  been  postponed.202  Although 
other  projects  proceed  -  Statoil  announced  it  continues  plans  to  drill  wells  for  Rosneft,  after 
ensuring  it  stays  in  compliance  with  sanctions  -  others  experience  delays.203  This  pushes  Russia 
to  “hedge  risks  and  diversify  its  political  and  economic  partners,”  with  a  potential  “cooling 
down”  of  Arctic  cooperation  as  a  result.204  Companies  are  increasingly  turning  to  Asia,  China  in 
particular,  for  alternative  financing,  putting  Russia  in  the  “unenviable  position  of  both 
encouraging  greater  Chinese  investment  in  the  Arctic  while  increasingly  wary  of  China's 
presence.”205  It's  a  Russian  “attention  versus  interference  paradox,”  similar  in  character; 
allowing  China  a  deeper  role  in  the  region  may  challenge  the  Arctic  states'  goal  of  managing  the 
region  themselves,  a  foundational  common  interest. 

Positive  examples  of  continued  cooperation,  despite  harsh  rhetoric  between  state  capitols, 
are  observed.  Currently,  i.e.,  Norwegian  “[intelligence  agency  chiefs  believe  that  Russia's 
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current  "displeasure"  with  Norway  is  linked  to  the  Norwegian  government "s  desire  to  see  a 
greater  security  stabilization  role  for  NATO  and  the  U.S.  in  the  High  North.”206  Further  Russian 
“displeasure”  is  linked  to  Norwegian  participation  in  sanctions  due  to  the  Ukraine,  but  despite 
this,  cooperation  between  the  Norwegian  and  Russian  coast  guards  has  continued.  This 
highlights  an  added  benefit  and  a  paramount  lesson;  continued  “low-key”  cooperation  is 
“...means  to  keeping  channels  and  dialogue  open  to  minimize  misunderstandings  and  dangerous 
situations,”207  regardless  of  geopolitics.  As  the  Norwegian  Prime  Minister  Erna  Solberg  affirmed 
in  2015;  “We  have  a  long  history  of  cooperating  with  Russia  in  the  High  North,  even  in  times  of 
political  differences.  Predictability  is  key.  A  predictable  military  presence  in  the  High  North 
ensures  stability.”  208 

The  future  of  the  High  North 

As  noted,  views  of  the  Arctic's  future  vary,  from  the  pessimistic  “new  Cold  War”- 
rhetoric,  often  in  the  media,  to  the  more  optimistic  consensus  among  academics  for  the  chances 
of  continued  cooperation.209  Analyzing  the  interests  of  Norway  and  Russia,  it"s  clear  the  primary 
interests  revolve  around  consolidation  of  territories,  the  extension  of  continental  shelves,  and 
influence;  “sovereign  rights  are  at  the  center  of  discussions  on  the  Arctic.”210 

Regionally,  the  potential  sources  of  conflict  generally  relate  to  competition  for  resources 
or  unsettled  maritime  disputes,  as  described.211  There  is  evidence  these  issues  will  be  resolved 
through  cooperation,  despite  equally  available  evidence  of  “Putinism's”  characteristic  belligerent 
foreign  policy,  producing  an  increase  of  Russian  coercive  diplomacy  through  energy,  cyber,  and 
maritime  power.212  As  indisputable  as  Russian  actions  in  the  Ukraine  are,  an  inescapable  reality 
is  the  country's  dependence  on  international  cooperation  in  the  Arctic  in  order  to  realize  its 
economic  potential.  And  there  can  be  no  such  cooperation  without  predictability,  transparency, 
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and  trust.  There  is  no  doubt  Russia  will  continue  to  invest  militarily  and  economically  -  yet  “this 
investment  is  at  profound  risk  if  instability. . .  persists.”213  To  note,  Russia  has  shown  the  will  and 
ability  to  cooperate.  Regional  issues,  such  as  the  Svalbard  zone  and  maritime  boundaries,  led  to 
an  “intensification  of  intra-Arctic  dynamics,”214  as  demonstrated  in  Ilullisat.  Further,  shared 
interests  have  resulted  in  collaboration  regarding  fisheries,  notwithstanding  Russian  rhetorical 
opposition  to  the  Svalbard- zone.  Lastly,  Russia  has  participated  in  the  establishment  of  viable 
institutions,  most  prominently  the  AC,215  enhancing  the  stability  and  prevented  disagreements 
from  escalating.  Alas,  with  Arctic  blinders,  the  future  of  the  High  North  is  promising.  Although 
positive  cooperation  has  and  is  likely  to  continue  regionally,  however,  the  High  North  can  never 
be  seen  in  isolation.  Regardless  of  measures,  “[geopolitics]  never  completely  dissipates.”216 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  uncertainty  for  the  future  of  the  High  North;  the  connection 
between  regional  and  global  security  ensures  the  region's  future  will  reflect  global  geopolitical 
developments.217  Conflict  is  likely  to  originate  elsewhere,  using  the  region  as  a  proxy.218  The 
future  of  the  Arctic  cooperation  relies  hence  on  safety  valves  to  minimize  spillover  from 
conflicts  elsewhere.  It  has  i.e.  been  suggested  that  “to  consolidate  the  soft  power  'pattern'  of 
Russia's  behavior. . .  a  proper  international  environment  in  the  Arctic  should  be  created  by 
common  efforts,”219  although  it  may  be  argued  the  AC  is  already  such  an  institution.  However,  at 
its  establishment  in  1996  the  U.S.  insisted  the  AC  “was  not  permitted  to  discuss  military  or 
security  matters.”220  It  may  further  be  argued  that  “there  is  little  prospect  of  [an]  emergence  of  a 
'genuine  security  community'  in. . .  the  short  term,”  primarily  due  to  an  emerged  balance:  the 
idea  of  cooperation  as  being  the  best  way  to  advance  national  sovereignty  and  security.221  Seeing 
the  region  as  a  potential  area  of  security  threats  has  predominately  shifted  to  seeing  the  provision 
of  security  as  a  key  to  unlocking  the  region's  opportunities.222  The  challenge  lies  in  the 
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institution;  while  today's  governance  is  predominately  through  the  AC,  this  is  a  consensus-based 
approach.  It  works  well  to  the  point  no  consensus  is  reached.223  Limitations  of  scope 
unfortunately  preclude  a  further  examination  of  the  idea  of  establishing  a  regional  security 
architecture.  But  it's  offered  time  seems  ripe  for  the  Arctic  states  to  re-visit  the  idea  of  a 
multilateral  organization  for  security  in  the  Arctic.  While  there  is  already  “extensive 
international  cooperation  on  Arctic  issues,”224  security  issues  would  be  better  served  in  a 
dedicated  forum  and  formalized  setting  to  meet,  despite  the  challenge  this  may  represent  to 
involved  states'  sovereignty. 

An  interest  Norway  and  Russia  share,  along  with  all  Arctic  Eight  states,  repeatedly  stated, 
is  the  desire  to  “draw  up  the  rules  of  the  game  [in  the  Arctic]  without  too  much  outside 
interference.”225  This  is  a  two-edged  sword;  it  may  secure  extensive  cooperation  on  security 
matters  but  may  equally  antagonize  a  “wider  world  calling  for  global  rather  than  regional 
governance.”226  A  significant  uncertainty  lies  in  how  the  Arctic  Five  deal  with  views  and 
concerns  of  “outsiders,”  most  notably  China,  Japan,  and  South  Korea.227  These  believe  they  have 
legitimate  interests  and  concerns  in  the  maritime  Arctic,  and  especially  China  “will  find  Arctic 
resources  attractive,  make  significant  footprints  in  commercial  shipping,  and  possibly  establish  a 
visible  military  presence  in  the  Arctic.”228  The  “rise  of  Asia  in  general. . .  is  of  paramount 
importance  even  in  the  north.”229  A  new  world  order  is  unarguably  emerging,  possibly  to  a 
multipolar,  or  bipolar,  or  even  a  non-polar  order230  -  but  regardless  polarity,  it  will  be  reflected 
in  the  north.  How  “the  wider  world  stacks  up”  is  a  major  factor  affecting  the  High  North.231 

So,  key  to  ensuring  stability  and  cooperation  in  the  region  lies  in  balancing  a  “confluence 
of  international  economic  development,  environmental  protection,  and  security  concerns.”232  In 
the  meantime,  Norway  will  continue  its  balancing  act  in  the  face  of  “the  duality  of  Russia's 
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Arctic  policies  -  belligerence  and  practical  cooperation. .  ,”233  Transparency  and  predictability 
are  keys,  and  Norway  needs  to  continue  pursuing  multilateral  cooperative  arrangements  on 
Arctic  matters.  Pursuing  policies  of  “firm  line-drawing  toward  Russia”  and  active  cooperation 
are  not  antithetical.  Nevertheless,  Norway  cannot  “define  itself  outside  of  its  neighborhood.”234 
Inasmuch  Russia's  orientation  remains  interest-based,  cooperation  is  achievable,  insofar  both 
countries  benefit.  As  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Defense  acknowledges;  strategic  patience  is 
paramount. 

Although  it  may  be  deemed  a  naive  notion,  especially  within  contexts  of  international 
relations,  a  reality  Norway  and  Russia  both  must  acknowledge  is  “[t]hreats  and  rhetoric  from  one 
side  have  an  impact  on  the  other  side's  perceptions  and  actions,  and  this  interaction  can  either  be 
a  mutually  reinforcing  positive  or  negative  spiral.”236  For  Norway  and  Russia,  the  future  success 
of  the  pursuit  of  “an  adaptive  equilibrium  between  sovereignty  and  national  interests. . .  and 
broader  international  interests  of  stability,  security,  and  environmental  protection...”237  relies  on 
communication  and  smart  diplomacy.  It's  paramount  to  establish  mechanisms  to  avoid  episodes 
and  crises  “liv[ing]  a  life  of  their  own  and  escalating].”238  Contact  must  be  nurtured  and 
notification  mechanisms  resilient  during  crises,  whether  military  or  civilian  in  character, 
ensuring  “crisis  stability.”239  Incident-management  agreements  between  Russia  and  individual 
NATO  states  exist,  but  “gaps  remain. . .  [and]  they  are  not  harmonized  with  one  another  and  do 
not  properly  account  for  civilian  activities  or  modern  technologies,  including  unmanned  vehicles 
such  as  drones.”240 

Lastly,  Norway  must  continue  to  generate  and  pursue  the  “shared  perception  that  all 
parties  would  be  best  suited  by  living  up  to  agreements  and  understandings,”241  and  adhering  to 
international  law.  In  this  perspective,  the  future  of  the  High  North  should  be  promising;  in 
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Putin's  annual  address  to  the  Russian  Federal  Assembly  December  1,  2016,  he  stated  yet  again 
.  .we  affirm  the  principles  of  justice  and  mutual  respect  in  international  affairs. . .  and  we 
support  respect  for  international  law  and  global  diversity.”242  Yet,  the  West  has  heard  such 
rhetoric  before,  and  Russia  showed  a  blatant  disregard  for  international  law  in  Georgia,  Crimea 
and  the  Ukraine. 

Conclusion 

Despite  an  abundance  of  theories  about  the  future  of  the  Arctic,  many  will  remain  just 
that.  Several  have  little  “predictive  currency. . .  because  they  fail  to  account  for  historical  and 
situational  variables  that  change  according  to  the  unit  of  interest.”243  For  the  High  North,  trends 
must  be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  history  consulted,  producing  probable  outcomes  following 
choices  in  policy  -  providing  Norway  alternative  paths  in  pursuing  national  interests.  Predictions 
should,  thus,  be  offered  to  inform  policy  discourse,244  and  for  those  providing  strategic  advice,  a 
“perceptive  understanding  of  the  present  based  on  historical  knowledge  is  the  essential  first  step 
for  thinking  about  the  future.”245  For  this  reason,  this  paper  first  offered  a  brief  history  of  the 
High  North's  geopolitical  significance  and  role  in  international  affairs. 

The  primary  benefit  has  been  to  emphasize  continuity;  historically,  the  eras  in  which  the 
region  had  geopolitical  prominence,  conflicts  have  not  been  over  the  region  as  such,  but  over  the 
use  of  the  region.  Although  unlikely,  there  is  a  potential  this  may  change.  The  presence  of 
resources,  particularly  hydrocarbon,  under  the  Arctic  seabed  and  conflicting  claims  has 
undeniably  the  potential  for  future  conflict,  especially  those  surrounding  Svalbard.  While 
opposing  claims  in  the  Arctic  are  subject  to  international  law  and  likely  to  be  resolved  in  line 
with  UNCLOS  principles,  the  Svalbard  zone  has  a  distinctly  unique  legal  status.  Although 
controversial,  based  on  historic  cooperation  and  a  desire  to  keep  tension  low  in  the  region,  it's 
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unlikely  Norway  and  Russia  will  allow  an  escalation  of  disagreements  go  beyond  dueling 
rhetoric  -  notwithstanding  a  likely  continued  occurrence  of  engagements  between  the  Norwegian 
Coast  Guard  and  Russian  trawlers.  Cooperation  may  truly  be  considered  the  sole  option  in 
“meeting  challenges  emerging  in  the  vast  and  evolving  Arctic  security  environment,  with  its  still 
many  unforeseen  scenarios  and  consequences.”246  However,  another  major  continuity  must  be 
recognized;  when  conflict  has  found  its  way  to  the  High  North,  its  causes  have  originated 
elsewhere.  So,  while  the  Arctic  states  pursue  cooperation,  mechanisms  must  be  established  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  spillover  from  conflict  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  continued  dialogue, 
predictability,  and  transparency.  A  topic  needing  further  study  is  accordingly  the  viability  of  a 
multilateral  organization  for  security  issues.  The  current  prominent  institution  is  the  AC,  but  this 
forum  is  prevented  from  discussing  matters  of  clashing  national  security  issues. 

The  Russian  national  security  strategy  has  furthermore  been  reviewed,  confirming  the 
importance  of  the  region  for  Russia,  and  national  interests  narrated.  The  latter  echo  the  former, 
and  are  grouped  within  natural  resources,  industrial  significance,  transportation,  environmental 
concerns,  indigenous  people,  and  strategic-military  significance.  These  overlap  to  a  high  degree 
Norwegian  interests,  but  energy  and  military-strategic  issues  have  been  provided  special 
attention,  as  these  represent  potential  conflicting  issues  between  Norway  and  Russia.  As  to 
energy,  cooperation  between  Norway  and  Russia  is  strong,  and  likely  to  continue  so  long 
technology  allows  cost-efficient  extraction  and  transportation,  and  Norway  and  Russia  both 
benefit.  Looking  beyond  Svalbard,  the  delimitation  issue  between  Norway  and  Russia  has  been 
resolved.  Pragmatic  cooperation  seems  to  be  most  likely,  even  as  the  Moscow-Oslo  relationship 
cools  on  other  issues.  As  to  the  military-strategic,  Norway  does  not  fear  a  military  confrontation 
with  Russia,  despite  a  remilitarization  of  the  region.  However,  the  region  will  be  affected  by  the 
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general  relationship  between  the  U.S./NATO  and  Russia.  The  Russian  re-militarization  of  the 
High  North  is  an  element  in  Russia's  strategic  balancing  with  the  U.S.,  ensuring  Russian  access 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  capability  to  sever  the  Atlantic  SLOC  in  a  conflict,  and  securing  its  strategic 
nuclear  forces  -  the  guarantor  for  world  power  status  and  key  to  balancing  the  U.S.  Russia  denies 
re-militarization,  referring  to  an  increased  need  for  capabilities  to  ensure  societal  security. 
However,  the  capabilities  exceed  those  needed  for  constabulary  tasks  and  serves  to  increase 
Norwegian  insecurity. 

As  the  security  and  military  arena  produces  a  complex  picture,  there  is  common  ground 
among  the  Arctic  states  for  the  need  to  address  societal  security  challenges,  for  instance  oil 
spills,  sabotage,  smuggling,  illegal  immigration,  and  ship  accidents.247  Societal  security  is  a 
striking  and  obvious  issue  providing  promising  potential  for  cooperation,  especially  considering 
diverging  security  interests,  and  should  be  actively  pursued.  The  benefits  of  such  cooperation  are 
obvious,  but  a  second  order  effect  would  include  mechanisms  and  channels  of  communication  in 
crises  situations,  regardless  of  character. 

For  Norwegian  security,  there  are  no  other  viable  paths  for  the  state  beyond  a  continued 
balance  of  consolidating  security  ties  with  the  U.S.  and  a  continued  lobbying  for  NATO 
vigilance  in  the  Arctic  on  one  side,  and  the  pursuit  of  dialogue  and  cooperation  with  Russia  on 
the  other;  “. .  .balancing]  deterrence  with  dialogue.”248  “Partnering”  may  be  a  step  too  far,  but  a 
pragmatic  cooperation  between  Norway  and  Russia  based  on  common  interests  is  realistic,  as 
noted249  As  certain  as  the  presence  of  the  Russian  military  capabilities  are  in  the  region,  so  is 
Russia's  reliance  on  the  resources  of  the  Arctic  undisputable.  The  strategic  rivalry  with  the  U.S. 
and  Russia's  ambitions  are  expensive  enterprises.  Access  to  these  resources  demand  stability  and 
peace,  and  “keeping  tensions  low  is  mutually  profitable  for  all.”250  Thus,  it's  likely  the  pragmatic 
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cooperation  witnessed  pre-2007  will  return  and  even  strengthen.  But  security  assessments,  to 
adequately  inform  policy  discourse,  must  also  look  beyond  the  most  probable  outcomes  and 
“...always  give  a  nod  to  worst-case  scenarios.”251  Despite  all  said,  and  the  rationality  of  a 
stabilizing,  pragmatic  cooperation,  conflict  in  the  Arctic  cannot  be  ruled  out  -  though  originating 
elsewhere.  The  High  North's  future  will  continue  to  depend  on  “...the  general,  overarching 
framework  formed  by  Russia's  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO. .  .”252 

Inasmuch  the  Putin  regime  remains  in  power,  the  West  will  in  likelihood  face  an 
antagonistic  Russia.  There  are  no  signs  Putin's  revisionist  policies  will  be  abandoned,  and  the 
“post-Cold  War  policy  to  integrate  Russia  into  the  international  system  and  create  a  strategic 
partnership  with  Moscow  is  no  longer  realistic...”253  Bolstered  by  the  Putin  regime's  zero-sum 
view  of  power  and  influence  in  international  relations,  Russia  will  remain  belligerent  in  foreign 
policy  and  challenge  the  U.S.  in  any  arena  it  has  capability  to.  The  mistrust  between  Russia  and 
the  U.S.  feed  their  rivalry,  and  until  the  “negative  perceptions. . .  are  changed,  the  rivalry  will 
continue.”254  The  High  North  is  destined  to  be  collateral  damage  in  the  rivalry  and  potential 
future  conflict  between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  i.e.  in  the  Baltics. 

So,  parallel  to  the  balancing  act  between  the  U.S.  partnership  and  Russian  pragmatic 
cooperation,  it's  in  Norway's  interest  to  pursue  mechanisms  ensuring  “transparency, 
inclusiveness,  and  dialogue,”  to  avoid  “provoking  mutual  suspicions  of  the  parties'  motives  and 
escalation  of  mutual  fears.”255  Herein  are  two  great  challenges;  first,  as  long  as  Russia  nurtures 
its  misconceptions  of  U.S.  strategies,  there  are  few  steps  Norway  (and  the  U.S.)  can  take  to 
reassure  Russia  and  alter  their  thinking.  Their  misconceptions  about  the  West  are  deeply 
embedded,  and  there  are  currently  few  obvious  confidence-building  measures  to  be  taken.256 
Admittedly,  a  first  Western  step  in  reassuring  Russia  could  potentially  be  an  acknowledgement 
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of  Russia's  “border-sensitivity”  and  consistent  rejection  of  foreign  activity  near  its  borders.257 
This  paper  isn't  advocating  appeasing  Russia,  but  an  acknowledgement  of  Russian  perceptions  in 
future  policy  considerations  is  warranted.  That  said,  policies  of  “restraint  (to  accommodate 
Russia's  'worries')  doesn't  work  with  Putin...,”258  so  such  effort  may  be  moot.  Norway  does, 
however,  acknowledge  this  sensitivity,  historically  restricting  allied  activity  in  the  northern 
regions. 

Moreover,  the  challenge  with  Russian  misperceptions  further  speaks  to  the  suggestion  to 
pursue  a  multilateral  institution  for  security  issues  in  the  Arctic,  realizing  this  will  challenge  the 
Arctic  states'  desire  to  decide  who  sits  at  the  table.  If  such  a  security  architecture  is  truly  not 
possible,  discrete  dialogue  must  be  established  “with  carefully  selected  participants  whose  goal 
would  be  to  discuss  practical  steps  [Norway  and  the  U.S.]  could  take  to  reassure  Russia  -  but 
also  other  difficult  issues  such  as  managing  the  risks  of  unintended  escalation  due  to 
miscalculation  in  a  crisis  and  developing  approaches  to  mutual  restraint.”259  Inadvertent 
escalation  is  truly  the  chief  threat  to  the  High  North.  As  “Moscow  [continues]  to  perceive 
itself...  threatened...  [this]  could  prompt  Russia's  leaders  to  misinterpret  [U.S.  and/or 
Norwegian]  intentions  in  a  crisis....”260  Norway  actively  pursuing  constructive  communication 
and  dialogue  between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  may  seem  overly  ambitious,  but  there  are  no  reasons 
Norway  shouldn't  pursue  this.  Norway  cultivates  dialogue  with  both  rivals,  and  nurtures  trust  in 
both  camps,  albeit  of  different  character. 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  High 
North  is  heading  for  cooperation  or  a  new  Cold  War,  despite  not  presuming  to  address  all  factors 
affecting  the  future  development  of  international  relations  in  the  region.  Looking  at  the  region  in 
isolation,  the  five  coastal  states  -  the  inner  circle  -  have  primarily  shared  interests,  and,  most 
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importantly,  “are  all  strong  guardians  of  "UNCLOS".”261  Furthermore,  there  are  “more  potential 
conflicts  within  Arctic  states  than  there  are  between  them,”262  and  disputes  have  historically  been 
dealt  with  in  pragmatic  ways.  The  number  of  institutions  will  likely  increase,  and  contribute  to  a 
further  enhancement  of  cooperation  and  stability.  Within  the  region,  the  future  is  promising:  the 
future  of  the  High  North  is  cooperation. 

However,  the  threats  to  the  region  come  from  the  outside.  They  may  be  induced  by 
“major  structural  shifts,  a  tenser  international  situation  and  spill-over  from  conflict  to 
divergences  and  tensions  that  exists  in  the  north. .  .”263  However  desirable  for  Norway,  the  High 
North  can  never  be  seen  in  isolation;  “[geopolitics]  never  completely  dissipates.”264  Russia"s 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO  will  dominate  the  path  of  the  High  North,  and  in  this 
perspective  the  future  of  the  region  is  less  optimistic.  Russia"s  strategic  rivalry  with  the  U.S. 
continues,  and  as  Putin  stated  in  December  2016;  “We  have  a  shared  responsibility  to  ensure 
international  security  and  stability. . .  [but]  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  attempts  to  break  the 
strategic  parity  are  extremely  dangerous  and  can  lead  to  global  catastrophe.”265  So,  any 
deliberations  on  the  High  North"s  future  must  take  the  relationship  between  Russia  and  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  into  consideration.  With  Norway  "s  strong  political,  cultural,  social,  and  security  ties 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  High  North  will  again  be  defined  by  geopolitical  rivalry,  as  it  was  during 
the  Cold  War.  Presuming  the  relationship  between  U.S.  and  Russia  remains  antagonistic,  and 
nodding  to  the  worst-case  scenario,  the  future  of  the  High  North  is  a  new  Cold  War. 
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